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AUSTIN 
From the minutes of the 
Hale-Aikin Committee ex- 
ploring public education in 
Texas: 


Mr. Charles Simons, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Tex- 
as Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
Assn.: “There is no real short- 
age of teachers in Texas, just 
a problem of distribution.” 

Mrs. Will Miller, President 
of Texas Assn. of School 
Boards: “There is a_ teacher 
shortage. There is no question 
about it.” 


This week, the Observer ob- 
tained the Settowing figures 





“AN ASCENDING NEED 


from Mrs. Waureen Walker, §$ 
Director of Certification and « 
Teacher Relations of the Texas 
Education Agency, setting forth @¢ 
the mumber of emergency 
teaching permits granted in 
Texas: 

In 1955-56: 1,121 emergency 
permits (an undetermined por- 
tion for persons having no col- 
lege degree). 

In 1956-57: 2,649 (948 having 
lege degree). 

In 1957-58: 3,778 (1,345 having 
no college degree). 

Figures for the new school 
year are not yet available but 
Mrs. Walker says indications 
are the “figure will be higher.” ‘ 











TEXAS EDUCATION 





ome 


(A Pilot Article) 
AUSTIN 

The Texas public school 
system, burdened with some 
of the worst conditions in the 
nation, this month creaked 
and bowed out under the 
largest load of young scholars 
in its history. 

Two million children are in 
Texas public schools this fall to 
get the best education four-hun- 
dred million tax dollars can give 
them. 

It will be none too good. 

Considering past information 
provided by both federal and 
state agencies as a guide to the 
future, the “average” Texas school 
child this year: 

1. Sits in a classroom that is 
overcrowded. 

2. Goes to school fewer days 
than most American youngsters. 

3. Has less money spent on his 
education than most American 
youngsters. 

4. Will, upon ending his public 
education, have completed less 
schooling than most of his Ameri- 
can contemporaries. 

5. Will be more likely than stu- 
dents from other states to be 
rejected by Selective Service for 
failure to meet mental require- 
ments. 

6. Will, when he grows up, earn 
less money and vote in fewer 
elections than most Americans. 


The Texas school child’s future 
can be thus characterized because 
his state: 

1. Will spend less money per 
capita on his education than most 
states. 


2. Retains among its statutes a 
compulsory attendence law that 
is valueless because unenforceable, 
a situation directly permitting 
some shocking educational de- 
linquencies among children of 
migrant laborers. 

Prospects for future improve- 
ment in Texas schools appear dim 
because: 

1. The amount of money being 
added to the permanent school 
fund has been decreasing since 
1955. 

2. The permanent fund, design- 
ed as a repository to meet the 
future educational needs of the 
state, is being diverted at the rate 
of one per cent a year to pay 
current operating expenses. 

3. The recent recommendation 


Facts 


of the Hale-Aikin education com- 
mittee that the state withdraw 
from the field of ad valorem tax- 
ation would, if enacted, deprive 
the state of its tax money for 
school textbooks without  pro- 
viding a substitute source. 

4. There has appeared as yet no 
one in a high offical position 
determined to give wide publicity 
to actual conditions. 

5. The opposition of large, po- 
litically powerful corporations to 
higher taxes and the efforts of 
their lobbyists in Austin to hold 
down expenditures on all fronts 
has impeded remedial school legis- 
lation. 


As the 1958-59 school year nears 
the end of its first month, Texas 
could take pride in the report of 
the research division of the 
National Education Assn. that 
Texas schools have more college 
trained teachers than every other 
state save one. Ninety six per cent 
of the state’s teachers are college 
graduates, a percentage exceeded 
only by Arizona. South Dakota 
ranks last in this category 99 
per cent of its public school 
teachers being without college 
degrees. The Texas teacher stan- 
dard is slipping however, a record 
number of emergericy teaching 
permits being forecast for this 
year. 


The NEA’s research division 
has some sobering statistics too. 
Of all Texans 25 years or older, 
almost 16 per cent have less than 
five years of public school edu- 
cation. Only eleven states, all 
Southern and border states, have 
a worse record. 


For the same age group, the 
total average schooling in Texas 
is slightly over nine years, and 
less than one Texan in three (29.9 
per cent) has completed at least 
four years of high school. Texas’s 
ranking: 36th among the states. 

Selective Service mental tests 
disqualified, on a national aver- 
age, 14.7 per cent of the regis- 
trants. Texas ranks 38th among 
the states with over 21 per cent 
failures. 


The Texas State Teachers Assn. 
reports that in the 1956-537 school 
year, Texas spent $255.00 per 
pupil in average daily attendance, 
placing the state 32nd in the nation. 
New York spent $473.00 per pupil. 





LARRY GOODWYN 





‘| TALK TO PEOPLE’ 


TYLER 

Talking to him in _ his 
downtown office littte larger 
than a double closet, listening 
to him say, as he stands be- 
fore his filing cabinet filled 
with the union’s papers, “I 
can live with myself. That’s 
all that matters to me,” one 
hears a gentle tremor in Jim 
Pierce’s nature, his idealism’s 
vibration in his conversation. 
Deep feeling rises from him 
like candlelight from a stair- 
well; all one can do as it 
comes closer is wait quietly 
to be warmed and revealed. 

He is a_ controversial man in 
Texas labor, and an important one. 
In Tyler, where he and his wife 
Pat and their children are domi- 
ciled now (they do not precisely 
live anywhere, as he is an inter- 
national representative of the In- 
ternational Union of Electrical 
Workers and must move periodi- 
cally), he advocates school and 
union integration and has made it 
a point to tell his brothers in the 
Tyler local of his membership in 
the NAACP. “I think it’s better 
that way. I want ’em to know how 
I feel,” he says. 

At last year’s Texas AFL-CIO 
convention, as chairman of the 
civil rights committee he was the 
focal personality in the half-day 
debate over the racial question. 
His committee’s report criticized 
segregated unions, and rather than 
accept the rebuke, the segrega- 
tionists agreed to the really more 
liberal but immediately less ap- 





up already, he says. It takes only 
a man’s imagination to visualize 
| the impact of 900 union women on 
bes West Texas town, and the 
going has not been easy. Thus he 
| has to be induced to mention that 
when he returned from the labor 
convention last year, from which 
| his role as a leader for integration 


A Union Man’s 
Tyler Days 


plicable policies of ths 
AFL-CIO convention. | 
been announced, but h« 





be the civil rights chair: ain| was widely publicized, several 
at labor’s state conve! telephoners called him a “nigger- 
Houston this month lover,” told him “You better be 

Has he been threaten: careful,” and said “Get out of 


at Tyler? “No!” he says. V af-| East Texas.” There has been a lit- 
ter all, can they do tle gibing at the children, too. 

man responsible to When he first heard he was go- 
Besides, Pierce said ing to East Texas, “I was a little 
big men’s town. If se scared,”’ he said, “not physically, 
like you the others | 1|/ but that I couldn't say what I 
alone.” (Among tho hink and do a good job.” It has 
him is Howard Bryant worked out all right. For exam- 
millionaire oil indeper ho} ple, a dispute developed in the 
for a spell so ¢ inion whether the two Negro em- 
adorned and then ployees at the Tyler General Elec- 
ago so peremptorily va from )|tric plant (where the 250 union 
liberal politics in T men make commercial air condi- 


tioners) would be invited to the 
local’'s stag dinner. Pierce told 
them they couldn’t have the din- 
ner if the Negroes were not in- 


press Pierce some—h 
age appearing man ir 
of a medium size; he 
less gold stem glas 


Christian's Eng] t| vited; they voted to invite them. 
given to melodran e| The night of the dinner the Ne- 
learns that he has beer | groes were kept at overtime, but 
cal pressures only in te f ome of their fellow workers took 


their food down to them. The two 
men (both college graduates) have 
janitors’ jobs, but if they are not 
pgraded in an ordinary manner 
according to contractual agree- 
one gathers that General 
Electric can expect more than the 
sual electrical static. 
(Continued on Page 4) 


day by day hydraulics of 

union organizer, to w 

threat means as much ray 
spat to an old married 3 He 
is spending much of 
Abilene now, pressi 
on a union at U. S. Tin 
tion, which employs 9 
More than half of ther igned | 


ments, 








Where Does One Stand? 


AUSTIN 


An oil editors’ conference 
is not the most likely place 
for the inquiry, what’s becom- 
ing of the individual in the 
corporate world, but Walter 
Prescott Webb does not fre- 
quently address oil editors’ 
conferences. 

The distinguished University of 
Texas historian and this year’s 
president of the American Histor- 
ical Assn. presented the trade 
journalists Thursday on the cam- 
pus with his trenchant thoughts 
on the subject, “The individual in 
the corporate world.” 

As preface he said that early 
American individualism collided, 
during the last quarter of the 19th 
century, with the corporation, its 
first competitor since the Ameri- 
can was dumped in a wilderness 
and left to shift for himself. The 
frontier ended and the corpora- 
tion became “the dominant fea- 
ture of American life.” 


“Thus the individuals, in greater 
and greater number, engineers, 
lawyers, and even journalists, be- 
come attached to the corporations, 
dedicated to doing the corporate 
will rather than their own.” La- 
bor “has followed the pattern of 
business,” forming “one of the 
most powerful corporations in 
America,” and the laborer can ex- 
ercise “little more initiative in 
the face of the labor corporation 
than he could in the old days in 
the face of the business organiza- 
tion.” In the new corporate world 
individualism’s ideals “no longer 
work,” and “when men get no re- 
sults from their best efforts, they 
lose courage, become despondent, 
examples of frustration,” Webb 
said. 





jured the occupants. Did the com- 
pany discharge him? No. It gave 
| him a new car and paid his $7,000 


His own experience 
porations has convinced } 
many of them are “tr 


immaculate housekeeping He} hospital and doctor's bills. 

gives a fascinating acc his “When I finished that ‘tour I 
extended tour of the properties| could not think of one thing that 
of “a big oil company veral | corporation could do for its em- 
years ago. | ployees that it had left undone. 


|I told my host that his company 
| made mine, the great University 
| of Texas, look like a stingy step- 


The ‘Camp’ 


“We visited the well where daddy. I told him also that I kept 
drillers were drawing more than| expecting to see an altar covered 
college professors and working | with purple cloth on which can- 
shorter hours,” he said |dles were kept burning, On top 

“We went into camps, set back| would be the company symbol, 
deep in the woods, and I thought a 'and there would be a pillow on 
camp was a place where life was| which all employees could kneel 
primitive. Here in this camp were to give thanks for all the blessings 
all the conveniences, including a| they received.” 
swimming pool. Here was cne of Again, Webb was among 40 US. 
the best meals I can remember.| professors invited to be guests of 


There were more than twe DuPont for ten days at Wilming- 
items of food, including chilled| ton, Del. “Many of the college pro- 
celery and olives, fried Siac | for they were all in the so- 
for the finicky, and ham and r¢ | cial sciences, had spent some time 
for the robust. The kitchen as | criticizing corporations. It was 
equipped like the best hotel. The | amusing to watch us after hours, 
woman who ran the place with no| sitting in the hotel lobby a little 
overhead save food and help was| unhappy because we could find 
nothing for which to criticize Du- 


given all she could make out of it 
and $200 a month extra. The regu-| Pont. As far as we could tell, they 
lar workmen got:their meals at | had cured all the evils that money 
fifty cents, and outsiders paid a | could cure.” 
dollar. 

“At certain intervals the The Questions 


journey we had barbecues, noth- 


ing but T-bone or loin steaks. All But what is it individuals want 


“that this powerful corporation 


officials of one rank came in “2 

Chevrolets and those of higher|¢@n not supply?” Webb asked and 

rank came in Buicks, and they| answered with painful questions 

were both numerous. many would also ask if they could. 
“As for treatment of employees “T asked myself these questions 


I was told this story: A minor of-|as I sat there in Wilmington and 
ficial took his wife to city | watched these men. They wore ex- 
in a company car which he w 





the 
as| pensive clothes, they were well- 
not supposed to do. A wreck de-| groomed. They had been to the 
stroyed the car and seriously in-| (Continued on Page 4) 











Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art.—]EFFERSON 





rice 


The Associated Press quotes one 
Herschel Godman, one of the direc- 
tors of the Little Rock “private 
school corporation,” as saying, upon 
the collapse of the private school 
plan under the firm injunction from 
the Supreme Court, “It’s like a 
chess game. We made our move 
They made theirs. Now all we can 
do 1s wait.” The pawns are the chil- 
dren, and Godman obviously thinks 
of himself as the king, closing down 
the castles while the bishops sidle 
with split minds into the conflict 
and the knights mount steeds of ar- 
gument. What sport! Whose move? 

And how long will the game last? 
A girl who went to Central High 
Tuesday hoping it would open said 
as she left, “I think it’s terrible. 
We just want to go to school.” 
Pawns are not usually heard from 
but this one was. 

We reprint herewith a cartoon in 
the Dallas News. That looks might- 
ily like a stone wall, and if there 
were any loosening bricks in it, the 
Supreme Court mortared them back 





THAT STONE B4LL— 
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—From The Dallas Morning News 


1. 


We advocate a No vote on the 
constitutional amendment for “ad- 
vertising Texas” with a million or 
so of tax money every year—money 
badly needed for services to our 
citizens. There is something about 
advertising, something promotional 
and incomplete, that would degrade 
the independent character of the 
state government. Let the chambers 
and the motel associations do it, it is 
their chosen work. Few tourists 
would come to Texas because they 
saw an advertisement—the main 
beneficiaries would be the public 
relations men who would dream up 
the copy. Even if the program were 
to attract scads of tourists, we 
would as soon be spared their gawks 
and depredations, but we doubt very 
much that Texas could for any sum 
get any more advertising than it 
rets now simply by giving residence 
to so many braggarts and public of- 
fice to so many asses. 





oing Up 


in place this week. Consider what 
the new court decision says: 
Admission to public schools with- 
out discrimination based on race 
“can neither be nullified openly and 
directly by state legislators or state 
executive or judicial officers, nor 
nullified indirectly by them through 


evasive schemes for segregation 
whether attempted ingeniously or 
ingenuously.” “State support of seg- 


regated schools through any ar- 
rangement, management, funds, or 
property’ is expressly prohibited. 

No state official “can war against 
the Constitution without violating 
his undertaking to support it.” At 
Central High, the constitutional 
rights of Negro students “are not to 
be sacrificed or yielded to the vio- 
lence and disorder which have fol- 
lowed upon the actions of the gov- 
ernor and the legislature.” State au- 
thorities were, by the 1955 decision, 
“duty-bound to devote every effort 
toward initiating desegregation and 
bringing about the elimination of 
racial discrimination in, the public 
school system.” 

Relevant grounds for delay ex- 
clude “hostility to racial desegrega- 
tion.” 

With these rulings the court shot 
through the gossamers of evasion, 
delay, and defiance lately spun by 
the Southern states and a few others 
like Texas of whom better things 
might have been expected. The 
meanings are clear for Gov. Daniel, 
the Houston school board, the Dal- 
las school board, East Texas, Jerry 
Sadler, Wardlow Lane: the only 
way to stop integration is truly and 
permanently to close the public 
schools. This is the going price for 
bigotry and the people will not pay 


Flew i 7? 


Politics is now behind us and the 
piper has begun to play his tune 
with an insistent whine. Who will 
pay him? Governor Daniel has 
burned several bridges, including 
the personal income tax, which ob- 
viously would make a lot of sense in 
the state’s present and daily worsen- 
ing straits. The test of his place in 
history in essential ways now will 
turn on his stand on taxes. Will he 
advocate an honest corporate profits 
tax? a natural gas tax? a tax on the 
enormous producers’ surpluses 
which now go untaxed? Or will he 
yield to the sales taxers who like 
bloodsuckers on the body politic 
drain more and more purchasing 
power out of the people’s daily 
lives? He cannot dodge, not only 
the deficit, but the growing legiti- 
mate demands for state services— 
education, welfare, health, work- 
men’s compensation, industrial 
safety, old age pensions. Will he 
falter and fumble and halt, or will 
he come forward like a statesman 
with a program that will make him 
real, honest to God enemies and 
give him a place in history? We 
Wait to see. 
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Bartlett Appeers Excluswely in the Texas Observer 





YESTERDAY'S FAILURES 


AUSTIN 

The Observer this week began 
combing through the great morass of 
statistics state and federal agencies 
compile to evaluate our public schools. 
The weight of evidence seems to indi- 
cate Texas is slowly struggling out of 
a past darkened with complacency. 
There are some who care and their 
efforts have improved Texas educa- 
tion considerably in the past decade. 
Today our children are going to class 
more days each school term than in 
previous years, and they are complet- 
ing more years of schooling before be- 
ing turned out to fend for themselves. 


But these are only relative improve- 
ments, a sort of comparison with fail- 
ure. A state that has even one county 
(Texas has many) where the median 
schooling completed by all pupils is 
less than five years is due for some 
shocked self-appraisal. 


Here surely is no place for a gov- 
ernor’s pious remarks about progress ; 
here surely is no place for an educa- 
tion committee’s sullen rejection of 
federal assistance. Yet in Texas today, 
now, October 1958, the official atti- 
tude, in public statements and public 


acts, is an outer coating of pious senti- 
ment covering an inner core violently 
hostile to new taxes. 


The Observer story on page one 
contains some sobering statistics. Be- 
hind these statistics are people, chil- 
dren, thousands upon thousands of 
them who are not getting a fair shake 
at education. 


There are 50,000 young men above 
the age of 25 in Bexar County who 
completed less than four years of pub- 
lic school training. They are there 
now, in that “quaint old city of con- 
tinental charm,” groveling as best they 
can for their dignity, missing much 
that could be meaningful in their lives 
because they simply don’t know any 
better. They are yesterday’s failures ; 
the products of our own collective 
failure yesterday. 


Now it is today. There are 100,000 
more in Bexar County, under 25. 
Their dignity, the wild, unknowing 
dignity of children, is yet intact. We 
have not yet failed them. 

This is the “if” that faces Texas, 
its Governor, its legislature, its people. 


“Tf” anyone cares. 
Larry GoopwyN 


ADVISORY TO MR. PICKLE 


New WAVERLY 


The Houston Post, quaintly enough, 
quotes Jake Pickle on election frauds 
like this: 


His “office has received no com- 
plaints about absentee voting abuses. 
‘As far as I know absentee balloting 
is working well’,” says Mr. Pickle. 


It is to laugh. Surely no one, but no 
one in their senses would think of 
“complaining” to Mr. Pickle about a 
subject for political righteousness. 
However one would not have expected 
him to confess it. 


For Mr. Pickle’s information I 
would say that in the fifth senatorial 
district the welkin has rung with court 
proceedings relating to absentee ballot 
abuses. Montgomery county held a 
court of inquiry which lasted for 


weeks, then the grand jury took over 
and produced sundry indictments, and 
as of now the FBI is going even fur- 
ther into the matter. Trinity County 
has fined and jailed offenders, Leon 
County was involved in a total recount. 
And the Huntsville Item weakly mur- 
mured that even Walker County is not 
without sin. (I'll say it wasn’t!) 


Viewing the thing as a whole there 
is much that is shocking, there is much 
that is dangerous to our democratic 
institutions, there is much that is 
shameful, and as is apt to be so with 
anything dealing with people, there is 
even something that is funny. Take 
the story of the old Negro who sat on 
the sidewalk curb at the Courthouse 
and wept. Why? “My brother been 
dead ten years and came back to vote 
for Mr. —— but didn’t come out to 
the house to see me!” MFC 
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Mexico City 

Like a good many other absent- 
minded liberals, I’ve always associ- 
ated the Texas Good Neighbor Com- 
mission with such fine causes as the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
the League of Women Voters. I was 
quite excited to get a mimeographed 
letter from Milton Carr, Secretary of 
the Mexican Association of Foreign 
Correspondents, announcing that the 
guest speakers at our monthly lunch 
would be Watson S. Wise, President 
of the Commission, and Jose Mugu- 
erza, President of the Commission's 
international council. Without losing 
any time I put in for a couple of res- 
ervations, sent my trenchcoat to the 
cleaners, and started casting about for 
an appropriate guest to invite. 


Mexico has been recently invaded 
by a new kind of Texas tourist-—peo- 
ple like Kathleen Voigt, Tom Suther- 
land, John Wasson, Clark Seibold, 
Tom Cranfill, regular readers of the 
Observer, down here for a variety of 
reasons such as collecting material for 
a Mexican supplement to the Texas 
Quarterly, writing a PHD thesis on 
Alarcon, studying Spanish and Mexi- 





Don Demarest 





can history at the National University 
—but mostly I gathered to recuperate 
from the strenuotts campaigns for 
Yarborough and Gonzalez. When I 
put out feelers about the meeting, 
however, I encountered a strange lack 
of enthusiasm. Tom _ Sutherland 
gruffly allowed that he had already 
heen invited as a former executive 
secretary of the commission, The 
others had previous commitments to 
Acapulco, Taxco, or Cuernavaca. And 
so it was with a certain uneasy be- 
wilderment that I went to the lunch- 
eon unaccompanied and hung around 
the circle surrounding Mr. Wise and 
Sr. Muguerza, angling for an intro- 
duction. 


ALTHOUGH quite a mob 
had assembled at the Hotel Prince, 
there were few familiar faces. In- 
stead of the bar being jammed as us- 
ual at such gatherings by hardbitten 
newspapermen, matching for martinis 
and insulting each other with raucous 
bellows, the place seemed to be popu- 
lated by public relations and tourist 
business experts sipping champagne 
cocktails and whispering into each 
other’s well-scrubbed ears. I gathered 
that AMAV—the Mexican Associa- 
tion of Travel Agents—was having a 
meeting on another floor. But no. 
When we moved back to the private 
foreign correspondents’ bar behind 
the banquet room, they came _ too, 
munching cherries or sucking on 
lumps of angostura-saturated sugar, 
trailing whisps of Jockey Club Co- 
logne or Miss Dior. 


Finally it was Carol Miller, a Juno- 
esque Californian who writes columns 
for the travel magazines, who intro- 
duced me to Mr. Wise. “This is Don 
—er—Demarest. He writes for a 
Texas paper.” (‘Which one, darling,” 
she asked in her usual stentorian stage 
whisper. ) 

“The 
nounced. 

Mr. Wise, a roly-poly Pickwickian 
figure, the embodiment of the Inglish 
stage version of the American busi- 
nessman with thick hornrimmed spec- 
tacles, interrupted the joke he was 
telling some of the heads of the most 
important local travel agencies to fo- 
cus a keen gaze on me. With his 
mouth still smiling but his eyes gim- 
letting into mine like a flash of light 
refracted through a fishbowl, he said 
in the same sort of approximation of 
a Panhandle accent that the protagon- 
ists of Giant acquired: 

“Kahnd of a laybuh paypuh, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yassuh,” I replied, reaching auto- 
matically for a long-vanished _fore- 
lock. I was about to add that I wrote 
for several Catholic periodicals, too, 
thinking to rescue myself from com- 
plete identification with Moscow, but 


Observer,” I proudly an- 


I realized that these weeklies also tend 
to side with unionism. I choked down 
the only other remark that came to 
mind (“TI believe, sir, that you were 
in the same class at Yale with my 
father”) and stumbled from the room. 


| WENT BACK to the 
public bar and ordered a martini. I re- 
read the clippings that had appeared 
in the local press; quite a fistful of 
them announcing Mr. Wise’s arrival 
to submit himself to questioning by 
the local foreign correspondents. They 
had been spread out for over a week 
in all the papers, with a lot of cuts of 
Mr. Wise, his eyes twinkling benignly 
behind the hornrims, fairly exuding a 
jovial but obviously sincere good- 
neighborliness. Watson S. Wise, they 
said, an Ohioan, graduate of Yale, 
banker, oilman and _ financier, had 
made some invaluable contributions to 
the cause of better understanding be- 
tween Mexico and the U.S. He had 
recently been appointed by President 
F-.isenhower as a delegate to the United 
Nations. 

As I learned later from some of the 
visiting Texas liberals, however, the 
Good Neighbor Commission isn’t quite 
as dedicatedly disinterested as its 
platform would indicate. It is a uni- 
lateral organ of the Sovereign State of 
Texas, legislated into being in 1946 
and subject to Texas law and Texas 
political control. My informants told 
me that previous executive secretar- 
ies of the Commission (and a chair- 
man) had been “ousted for diligence.” 
They had committed such crimes as 
publishing a scholarly analysis of the 
amount of anti-Mexican discrimina- 
tion that existed in Texas in the late 
'40s; advocating the desegregation of 
Texas public schools; and even en- 
couraging a Mexican-American World 
War II veterans’ group, Dr. Hector 
Garcia’s American G.I, Forum. 

When we were at last shepherded 
into the dining room, I realized that 
of the 150-odd diners, only a baker’s 
dozen were members of the Associa- 


tion, and perhaps only 20 had any sor 
of connection with the press. Surpr 
ingly there were no_ representative 
from the U.S. Embassy or (as far a 
I could see) the Mexican government 
Unfortunately—apart from the rej 
resentatives of the Christian Scien 
Monitor, Pravda, the Texas Observer 
and the Houston Post (and the esser 
tial minimum of the executive board, 
representing the N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce, Vision and the San Dieg 
Union) there were only a few string 
ers. No Mexican reporters at all. 
The long Mexican afternoon drit 
bled away in interminable introdu 
tions of distinguished guests, cool 
soup, repetitious definitions of 
it means to be a good neighbor 
ing ice-cream, Rotarian-type joke 
and logrolling. The lengthening sha 
dows and the depleted audience p: 
vided our president, Jaime Plenn 
the U.S. Journal of Commerce, wit! 
justification for dispensing with 
usual question period—or even 
ritual amen: “I know you guys |! 
deadlines to meet, so I’m stir 
guests will excuse you.” The lac! 
stampeding reportorial feet racing ? 
telephones was deafening. 


Mr. WISE was leit s 
ing rather forlorn among the cigaré 
butts and coffee-stains, as the tra 
agents rushed for their limousines. H 
perked up a bit as a couple of us 
proached him with notebooks ar 
pencils. Dave Weber, a stringer 
the Dallas News, asked Mr. VW 
what parallels he found between 
Good Neighbor Commission and 
new assignment, the UN, and appa: 
ently took down quite a lengthy rey 
in shorthand. When I asked whethe 
he found any essential difference b 
tween the Democratic Good Neighbo 
and the Republican Good Partner P 
icies, he remembered me at once, and 
the gleam of battle was revived in hi 
tired elephant eyes. “Well being 
neighbor to someone is just a geogra! 
ical chance; but being a partner i 


PUTTING THE ‘NEIGH’ IN NEIGHBOR 


agreed on business relation- 

The trouble is that Latin Amer- 

doing too much business with 

rhey’re getting to be the Good 

ers, now.” I asked him how he 

ibout the bracero situation. “Well, 

ink it’s pretty good,” he said. “The 

isportation and all that is getting 

ich better.” Dave asked whether this 

id be attributed to activities of the 

Good Neighbor Commission. “Well,” 

) Wise said, “not officially, but we 
joing what we can, of course.” 

aid, “No doubt you’re aware that 

atholic Bishops of America have 

ht in a resolution condemning 

treatment of braceros as into#er- 

that your own Archbishop Lucey 

\ntonio has described it as “a 

disgrace, a crime crying to 

en for vengeance.” 


j 


t this Mr. Wise reared back like a 

iting cock. “Well, suh,” he said, re- 

ng to the Deep-in-the-Heart-of 

which he seemed to have for- 

*n in his previous answers, “Ahd 

) see some of them laybuh peepul 

\Vashington lak Mistuh Meany an 

listuh Rewthah wukkin for seventuh 

cents ’n houah.” 

is was such a perfect example of 

what the Bishops and the labor 

lers were against (except that ac- 

ng to the statistics I’ve seen the 

rage bracero wage is 35-50 cents 

ur) that I could scarcely believe 

ars or my notes, and called Dave 
ber the next day to confirm it. 

lhe things that worries me is if Mr. 

Vise can get so flustered by a couple 

omparative amatetirs like Dave 

ind me, what sort of world-rocking 

marks the pros who hand out around 

e United Nations can badger out of 


Finally I wonder if the only 
printed report of this much-ballyhood 
p to Mexico should appear just in 
“laybuh paypuh” whether that 
ildn’t be the supreme irony of an 
ifternoon which was already almost 
ntolerably ironic. 





Test Runway For Liberals 


AUSTIN 

The politics drenching the DOT 
convention last May caused general 
neglect of one'of the seminal speeches 
of the year. We put it aside then vow- 
ing to return to it, and now we do. 
Walter Hall, the liberal banker from 
Dickinson, keynoted the convention, 
as he said afterwards, out of his re- 
flection through the regimes of O’- 
Daniel, Stevenson, Jester, Shivers, 
and Daniel. His ideas are a test run- 
way for Texas liberals as they try 
again to focus their faith on real legis- 
lative objectives. 


“Our people suffer from lack of 
proper utility regulations (except for 
gas there are none at all in unincor- 
porated areas), and phone bills are 
wickedly discriminatory against Tex- 
ans,” he said. 


“Let us have the public financing of 
primary elections so that the crushing 
burden of seeking office can be re- 
duced.” 


For a more humane and sympa- 
thetic juvenile delinquency program, 
Hall suggested “state schools built 
around education and _ physical and 
moral training somewhat along the 
lines of the old CCC camps.” 

“The cities are not adequately rep- 
resented in our legislature,” he said. 
“Harris County’s more than one mil- 
lion people have just eight members 
of the House and only one senator. In 
any truly democratic form of govern- 
ment, Harris County would be entitled 
to four senators and eighteen repre- 
sentatives by virtue of its one eighth 
of the population of the state.” 

I:ven as the Governor was belittling 
predictions of a state deficit, Hall said 
“Our state treasury shifts from black 
ink to red, our fundamental state ser- 
vices go neglected.” This week Daniel 
sent back for reduction all the budgets 
submitted by the state departments 
and the comptroiler prepared to start 


meeting the state payrolls with |! 
checks. 

Of “the low standard of public ed 
cation in our state,’”’ Hall said that 
Committee of 75 would report that ¢! 
University of Texas is not even a 
ond class institution; the Hale-Ai 
committee was finding most T* 
public school standards are far bel 
minimums. “The penny-pinching d 
ing these 20 dark years is penaliz 
our Texas children with low-gra 
education.” 

People who read the papers m 
have the impression that the water 
problem must be solved, Goy. Danie! 
has so tirelessly proclaimed his 
cess in solving it. But, said Hall 
“Texas appropriated $1 million for 
water planning the same year that ( 
ifornia appropriated $14 million { 
the same purpose plus $29 million for 
actual construction in that field.” 


Each year, he said, “enough of 
topsoil to create over 6,600 farms 
100 acres each, with topsoil six inches 
deep,” is washed into the Gulf, whil 
cities, industries, and farms are de 
nied the water they need. During the 
last regular legislature “the appropri 
ations for thé state soil conservyati 
board were not increased a single pet 
ny.” 

Many another state service is hol 
bled by the public penury. Hal! cited 
the nearly 300 vacant beds in the 
splendid new John Sealy state hospital 
in Galveston, a situation that denies 
thousands of Texans the expert serv! 
ces of one of the finest medical cen 
ters in the state. The housing, medical 
care, nutrition, and general welfare of 
our older citizens are quite generally 
ignored. On and on and on... 


What is to be done? Much, said 
Hall, and much “can be done only 
through taxes.” He favored a corpora 
tion income tax and a severance tax on 
natural gas. 


It’s curious how Texas liberals, 
se who write in thé Observer in- 
luded, have neglected, as a possible 
tax source, the personal income tax. 
arey Thompson, the tax expert of 
ie economics faculty at the Univer- 
ty of Texas, says “The major reason 
ippears to be the unfavorable reaction 
ought about by its heavy use at the 
leral level. This reaction is under- 
standable, though it is hardly based on 
careful analysis. Any tax, whatever 
the name given it, is a drain on private 
incomes. The real problem is deter- 


and by how much to obtain a certain 
number of tax dollars for the state. 
\Vith the personal income tax we face 
this issue directly.” 


As Thompson says, the personal in- 
come tax is the only type yet devel- 
oped which permits the personal cir- 
cumstances of taxpayers to be taken 
into account and the only tax which 
can embody the “ability to pay” prin- 
ciple. The corporate income tax is pro- 
gressive to some extent, but stock- 
holders are not necessarily better off 
than non-stockholders, person by per- 
on. Sales taxes, whether general, se- 
lective, retail, or wholesale, fall more 
heavily on people with lower incomes. 
Thompson says that some states with 
the pérsonal'‘income tax have coordin- 
ated their definition of income with 
that used by the federal government, 
thus simplifying the state tax return 
to a postcard sized form. 

The case ought to be made now for 
the personal income tax even as the 
defend future generations 
from taxes which would be paid 
mostly by consumers without regard 
to their ability to pay. R.D. 


liberals 
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Report on Pickle Not Confirmed 


FRANKLIN 

One of the more serious charges 
at the recent state Democratic 
convention was that Jake Pickle, 
the Governor's chief political or- 
ganizer, had called “certain par- 
ties’ in Robertson County and 
promised them in advance they 
would be seated if they would 
rump at the county convention. 
Emanating as it did from the 
county chairman, Ranzell Nickel- 
son, and picked up by Sen. Ralph 
Yarborough, among others, it was 
the kind of thing the liberals were 
disposed to believe without an ex- 
cess of insistence on affidavits. 
Yarborough explained in a speech 
that Pickle slipped up by calling 
a man who was on the other side; 
that, he said, was how the facts 
were learned. Mrs. R. D. Randolph 
repeated the report this week 


Nosing about the Robertson 
County area, in Hearne and in 
Franklin, the Observer soon 


enough picked up the hearsay that 
Joe Kotch, a grocer in Bremond, 
had received the celebrated call 
As the folk-talk account went, he 
told Jake he had the wrong man, 
was, in fact against Gov. Daniel; 
thus had the word slipped cut of 
the nature of the rumpers’ plans 
Nickelson and others suggested 
he was the man to talk to. 

By telephone from Bremond, 
Kotch said Pickle had, indeed, 
called, but he had said nothing 
about rumping 

“He asked me to go to the con- 
vention. They thought I was with 
them No sir, he didn't men- 
tion rumping at all. I told him I 
was on the other side. I talked to 
him. I was nice to him. I didn't 
want to get mixed up in it,” the 
grocer told the Observer. 

Nickelson, a tall, large-boned 
man who runs the Franklin Lum- 
ber Company just off the high- 
way, talked the matter over with 
the Observer in front of his store, 
beside the two gasoline pumps 


The Observer recalled that Gov. | 


Daniel had stopped at the store on 
his East Texas campaign jaunt, 


which suggested that he may have | 


booted out of the convention a 








Mrs. Randolph Plans 


‘Intensive’ Work 


AUSTIN 
In a letter report to the Dem- 
ocrats of Texas organization, 


of Houston said “the Shivers- 
Daniel political machine has 
done it again.” The letter cites 
the unseating of the Robertson 
County delegation in favor of 
rumpers; Gov. Daniel's refusal 
to “abide by the Texas election 
code” in the matter of a Harris 
County judge; the resolutions 
committee's refusal 29-€ to pass 
a criticism of the Republicans; 


and the unseating of two cau- 
cus nominees 
“We have been invited to 


come into many counties in 
Texas and organize Democratic 
clubs—counties in which prior 
to San Antonio we had not 
been able to persuade Demo- 
crats to work with us,” Mrs. 
Randolph said. “We want to be- 
gin a very intensive organiza- 
tion campaign in Texas. There 
is much work to be done.” 
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Was that right? 

Nickelson smiled and said a 
judge had asked him, “I don't 
want to get personal, but who'd 
you vote for for governor?” 


to put a Price Daniel sticker on 
my car.” 


group led by one of his supporters. ; 
| right here, he sure did; yes he did. 





“Well, Judge,” Nickelson said he | all,” Nickelson 
replied, “I was one of the only | (Daniel) 


men in this county had the nerve | got a lady on my committee. and 





Had Daniel not stopped at the) 


store during the campaign? “Yeah, 


Two weeks before the conven- 


tions,” Nickelson said. Laughing 
as though to say, in the rural 
idiom, “Well, if that don't beat 


continued: “He 
said, you know, we've 


she’s against me, and it’s my com- 
mittee! He didn’t mention any 
names, you know. I told him, well, 





we've got everything under con- 
trol—I didn’t tell him anything.” 

Daniel's state committee voted 
39 to 11 against seating Nickel- 
son's delegation to the state con- 
vention, accepting instead the 
rumping delegation. This blocked 
the return of Mrs. Jud Collier, 
Mumford, and Judge Jim Sewell, 
Corsicana, to the state committee. 

“They had to go, that was it,” 
Nickelson said. R.D. 





(Continued from Page 1) | 


On Precinct 13 | 


This last summer Pierce be- 
came suspicious that Tyler's Pre- 
cinct 13 was more than numeri- 
cally similar to a more famous 
election box of that designation. 
With 670 Negro and 1,050 white 
voters in the precinct, Negroes 
might elect a precinct chairman 
if they wished. In 1956 a Negro 
lost by a handful of votes. This 
year B. L. Dodson, a Negro insur- 
j ance man, challenged the incum- 
|bent, Benny Beiard, and Beiard 
} won, 438 to 434. 

Excluding the three dozen ab- 
sentee ballots, a total of 848 votes 
were cast in Tyler’s Precinct 13. 
Pierce’s intense curiosity was 
aroused by the fact that although 
822 votes were cast in the race 
for governor and 780 in the sena- 
tor’s race, a total of 836, more 
than in either of the two major 
races, were cast for precinct chair- 
man. The votes had been counted 
without any poll watchers as is 
| customary locally, and the results 
| were reported in an orderly time. 
| Pierce speculated that (since it 
| was established that all but one 
| of the absentee voters had voted 
in the precinct chairman's race) if 
| 14 affidavits could be obtained 
that they had not 











from voters 
voted in the precinct chairman's 
race, it would be apparent that 
more votes had been counted for 
|chairman than could have been 
cast and there would be grounds 
for demanding a recount under 
supervision. As it was he had 
| nothing but a suspicion. 

| The first day he and some 
| others started checking Negroes 
| who had voted, Pierce says, “we 
called about 100 people and got 
| eight affidavits,” but the second 
and third days, they got not a sin- 
| gle one. “The fear had gone into 
‘em,” he said. Of one Negro he 
asked, Pierce said: “He said that 
|his boss told him that if the box 
is opened anc the ballots are 


' 





looked at, there's gonna be an aw- 
ful lot of people lose their jobs.” 
There were, he said, other such 
threats. 


Dodson, Pierce, and a third per- 
son went to the county executive 
committee meeting at which the 
vote was being canvassed and 
asked to see the tally sheets and 
the poll lists. “When we _ did,” 
Pierce recalls, “Beiard started 
raising his voice and was quite 
unhappy that Dodson would ques- 
tion (him) ... Craven Beard, the 
former county chairman, said to 
Dodson, if you people are coming 
up here and accusing somebody 
... you better be able to prove it 
because there will be a lot of 
trouble if you’re wrong. He said 
the colored folks are always 
treated fair around here and 
shouldn’t start causing a lot of 
trouble.” 

Dodson told the committee he 
was satisfied that the absentee 
ballot count had been fair but 
made no concessions about the 
rest of the matter. 

“TI decided to let the thing drop 
and clip ‘em good in 1960,” Pierce 
said. “We can run a real poll tax 
drive all over, especially in that 
precinct.” 

Pierce believes that it is highly 
unlikely that a situation anything 
like Little Rock’s could develop 
in Smith County. “They don't 
want to go to school with colored 
people, but they want ’em treated 
right,” he said. The local daily 
does not report Citizens’ Council 
plans on the local level, he said. 
Under a court order to integrate, 
the people “wouldn't resort to vio- 
lence—they’re too decent for 
that.” One reason he believes 
there has been no move for school 
integration in the area is that the 
Negroes have physically equal fa- 
cilities in Tyler. Another is that 
with two Negro colleges in Tyler, 
the Negro teachers’ inf'uence, 
which is usually cautious or nega- 
tive about integration, is stronger 
than in many communities. 





Where Does 


(Continued from Page 1) | 
best schools and they belonged to] 
the right clubs. They moved with 
a certain decorum, a dignity be- 
fitting their station. What I asked 
| myself and what I could not an- 
| swer is this: What goes inside the 
man? Does he have what he 
would most like to have? Are 
these men, so correct and so ele- 
| gant, doing what they want to do 
| Or are they all in step doing what 
| Dupont wants them to do? Does 
the journalist or public relations 
man secretly dream of having for 
his very own a little country 
newspaper in which he can say, 
with some regard for the local 
mores, exactly what he wants to 
say? Does the mechanic dream of 
a little shop which by the applica- 
tion of the old-time virtues of in- 
dustry and thrift he can build into 
a plant wherein he would be im- 
portant, not only in the plant but 
in the community? Does the 


writer want to haul off and say 
what he wants to say about so- 
ciety and the Republican Party 
rather than following a line cal- 








culated to make people enjoy bet- 


One Stand? 


ter living through chemistry or 
prefer one brand of gasoline over 
another when he knows that both 
come out of the same pipeline on 
Airport Boulevard? Are these 
slick individuals a little sick of 
softness, of all this cloying atten- 
tion? Do they seek relief by going 
out and buying a farm where they 
can again enjoy a little hardship 
and have something with which 
they can do as they damn please?” 
Webb said John Dewey in Indi- 
vidualism—Old and New gave the 
best answer he has found. There 
is no use, Dewey said, to fight cor- 
porations any longer. “The thing 
to do is to surrender to corporate- 
ness, accept what is inevitable 
and what may be worthwhile if 
handled in the right way,” Webb 
paraphrases Dewey. “In short, 
Dewey says that we should all go 
corporate, and then under the cor- 
porate umbrella work out a new 
individualism which will be as 
harmonious with the age as the 
old individualism was harmonious 
with the primitive forests in 
which it had, if not its origin, cer- 
tainly its marvelous growth.” 





| ‘| TALK TO PEOPLE’ 


All IVE unions are integrated, 
Pierce said. Negroes attend union 
meetings at the VFW hall and the 
Blackstone Hotel in Tyler. In fact, 
he says, there are no Jim Crow 
locals of the old CIO locals any- 
where in East Texas “till you get 
to Port Arthur,” where oilwork- 
ers’ local 23 has a separate local 
for Negroes. 


‘| Think Maybe—’ 


Pierce was born in Tulsa, fin- 
ished high school, and served in 
the Navy three years, becoming 
an instructor in a Navy radio 
school and doing a short overseas 
tour as radio operator. He joined 
an independent telephone work- 
ers’ local in 1947 and served with 
the Telephone Workers’ Organiz- 
ing Committee which won recog- 
nition from the telephone com- 
pany. In 1948 he became financial 
secretary for the union in Texas 
and Oklahoma. After the tele- 
phone workers entered the CIO 
he came onto the CIO staff as in- 
ternational representative, in Jan- 
uary, 1950, and has been based in 
Texas ever since. He works in 
Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, “wherever I'm needed.” 

Where did he get his ideals? “I 
don't understand it,” he said. He 
has read a great deal since he was 
a youngster. His dad, a carpenter 
and a strong union man, was a 
segregationist, “but he taught us 
all to treat people decent, and 
once you've learned that 
Pierce said, leaving the sentence 
unfinished. Might the military ex- 
perience have had something to 
do with it? “Well, my younger 
brother wasn’t in the service, and 
he’s even stronger than I am,” 
Pierce said. 

“I was born a Baptist, but I 
don’t go,” he said. “I go to Sunday 
School, I have a lot of friends I 
see there, but not to the services. 
The Brother came over shortly 
after we got here and asked me to 
switch my church registration, 
and I told him, ‘Well, the trouble 
is, everytime I see a Faubus, or 
the chaplain at a Citizens’ Council 
meeting, he’s a Baptist, and I don't 
agree with that.’ He said that he 
did agree with it. I asked him 
what he would do if a Negro fam- 
ily moved in next door to him, 
sober, honest, respectable, church- 
going people. He said ‘If I couldn't 
get them to move out, I'd move.’ I 
asked him what he'd do if a white 
family, all of them drunks and 
atheists, moved in beside him. He 
said he’d regard them as subjects 
for conversion and go try to work 
with them. I told him ‘You're no 
preacher of mine’ and asked him 
to leave, which he did.” 

Pierce is considering joining 
the local Methodist Church. Mean- 
while he goes on about his life as 
though integration were no more 
controversial in East Texas than 
spinach greens and chowder peas. 
Once he idly passed a few re- 
marks on the question to a lady in 
church. “She came up a few weeks 
later and said, ‘I want you to tell 
me all about it. All you’ve done 
now is get me confused’.” The 
lady now believes in the brother- 
hood of man, he said. 

“I talk to people,” he said. “I 
think maybe I can change their 
minds.” R.D. 


Courts Affirm 
Love's Selection 


HOUSTON, AUSTIN 


The Texas Supreme Court Wed- 
nesday refused to reverse an ap- 
peals court order that requires the 
Harris County election board to 
put the name of Miron A. Love on 
the general election ballot in No- 
vember as the Democratic Party’s 
nominee for judge of criminal dis- 
trict court No. 3. 


The First Court of Civil Appeals 
in Houston, in a per curiam (by 
the court) opinion, ruled that 
Love’s petition for a writ of man- 
damus to put his name on the bal- 
lot, and an injunction to keep the 
name of Arnold Krichamer off “is 
well taken and should be granted.” 
Thus the state convention of the 
Democratic Party has been ruled 
wrong by the Texas courts 


Krichamer had filed a motion 
in the state’s highest court asking 
leave to file for a writ of man- 
damus and an injunction. Daniel 
had appointed him interim judge. 


Acting under the terms of pro- 
visions of law, Cyril J. Smith, 
then chairman of the Harris 
County Democratic executive 
committee, acting as the district 
committee of one, nominated Love 
and certified his nomination to 
County Clerk W. D. Miller, a 
member of the election board, 
who published the certification in 
the Baytown Sun. 


Although Smith’s action was 
taken in solitary, he previously 
had asked the Harris executive 
committee members to vote on 
their choice for the judgeship and 
they had picked Love over Krich- 
amer by a vote of 101 to 388. Then 
on September 8, the state Demo- 
cratic executive committee passed 
a resolution recommending to the 
state convention the next day that 
Krichamer be certified by the 
convention as the nominee for the 
|court post, instead of Love. The 
convention went along. 


Love, treasurer of the Harris 
County Democrats, was _ repre- 
sented in his successful action in 
the appeals court by attorney J. 
Edwin Smith, who made these 
points: the district committee, not 
the state convention, was the 
rightful authority to make the 
Democratic nomination, under the 
provisions of the state law; a 
committee can be one or more 
persons. 

Attorneys for Krichamer con- 
tended a committee had to be 
more than one man. The court 
said: “We find no express lan- 
guage in either Article 6.04 or 
Article 13.18 of the Election Code 
which so provides.” 

Frank Knapp, one of seven law- 
yers who represented Krichamer 
before the appeals court, argued 
that it was improper for one man 
to have the power of appointment 
and questioned whether the legis- 
lature in passing Article 6.04 had 
such an “undemocratic” idea in 
mind. Smith, looking straight at 
the three judges of the court, all 
of whom had been appointed by 
Daniel, argued that it was not 
only proper, but that state law 
and the constitution gave to one 
man, the governor, the power to 
make numerous appointments. 

Knapp argued that Love, by 
reason of the argument in the con- 
vention committee, was in court 
with “unclean hands.” 

“By a sworn reply relator says 
that he never appeared before the 
State executive committee con- 
cerning his nomination, nor cid 
he submit any contest before the 
nominations committee of the 
Democratic state convention,” said 
the court in denying this request. 

A. H. 
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Hot Check Salaries 
Presage Large Deficit 


AUSTIN 

The State of Texas sinks 
into the red this month amid 
statements from its chief fi- 
nancial officer that the deficit 
will last “all year” and quick 
assurances from its Governor 
that he will do “all humanly 
possible” to avoid warrant 


discounts by banks. 
State Comptroller Robert S. 


Calvert this week recalled past 
eras of warrants, bank discounts, 
and lowered employee morale 
and said the current fiscal pic- 
ture “takes us back to the 1933-43 
days when state warrants were 
discounted one to five per cent by 
banks. It won’t help employee 
morale, but those who lived with 
it before will live through it 
again.” 

Gov. Daniel said “No Texas 
employee will have his salary 
check discounted if it is humanly 
possible to prevent it. Both state 
Treasurer Jesse James and I are 
hopeful that Texas banks will 
continue to cash state warrants 
as in the past four years with- 
out discount, at least until the 
legislature has an opportunity in 
January to provide additional 
revenues.” 

Daniel’s statement referred to 
brief periods of deficit financing 
in the past four years when banks 
held warrants, without discount- 
ing them, until state funds were 
available. The state deposits 
hundreds of millions of dollars in 
many banks interest free every 
year. 

“I don*t see how they could 
put any kind of tax bill into effect 
before next September. We're in 
the red and we'll stay there,” 
Calvert said. 

Although school teachers, who 
are paid on a local level, will 
not be affected, some 30,000 other 
state employees will be paid with 
state warrants. 

State agencies sent budget re- 
quests to the governer totaling 
$2,375,150,218 for fiscal 1959-61, the 
highest spending total ever sent 
the Governer. He sent all the re- 
quests back and asked that 
agency officials look for more 





economies. He said the figures 
were “unrealistic” because they 
were up 13 percent overall and 
up 34.8 percent on requests for 
general fund appropriations. Gen- 
eral revenue requests exceed the 
present level of spending by $99 
million. 

The extent of the coming defi- 
cit began to stagger state observers. 
A tax advisory from “Texas 
Businessman,” a business news- 
letter, said that when Hale-Aikin 
school bills and the deficit are 
added to increased general rev- 
enue requests, general revenue 
will need about $261 million more 
than it now has for the present 
biennium. Vernon McGee, direc- 
tor of the legislative budget 
board, told the Austin Rotary 
Club that the deficit for fiscal 
1957-59 will exceed eariler esti- 
mates by $30 or $40 million be- 
cause of the business recession 
and the oil production situation. 

McGee said 87 percent of cur- 
rent spending is for education, 
health, welfare, and highways. He 
said the state’s growing popu- 
lation—expected to advance by 75 
percent between 1950 and 1975 
—foreshadows a need for more 
rather than less spending for pro- 
grams and services. 

McGee said 300 special funds 
and accounts which restrict assets 
to specified prcjects lead one to 
the thought, “Perhaps we have 
gone too far in earmarking a 
deficit in one potket and surplus 
in another.” 

McGee said Texas spent 17 per- 
cent of its total budget on wel- 
fare, compared with a US. state 
average of 14.2 percent; 40.2 per- 
cent for education, against 30 per- 
cent elsewhere; 26 percent for 
highways, against 28.4 percent 
elsewhere; 5.5 percent on health 
and hospitals, compared with 8.5 
percent elsewhere. 

McGee said that with a third of 
the individual’s income going to 
taxes for city, county, state, and 
federal governments, “There is 
an urgent need for some stan- 
dard as to how much the Gover- 
ment can take from you.” 





TWO SIDES CONFER 


AUSTIN 

Speaking before a management 
group in Austin, State AFL-CIO 
President Jerry Holleman this 
week said “pride, not pay” is the 
greatest cause of labor-manage- 
ment misunderstanding in Amer- 
ica. 

Addressing the University of 
Texas chapter of the Society for 
the Advancement of Manage- 
ment, Holleman said “the employ- 
ment contract is a legal document, 
an agreement between equals. If 
management makes the mistake 
of not realizing this fact, it does 
itself great harm. Emotions, pride, 
dignity, these are the things that 
cause labor to strike, much more 
often than questions of wages.” 

His brief talk on the employ- 
ment contract was followed by a 
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lengthy question and answer 
session in which “right to work” 
laws, the uneconomic aspects of 
Strikes, and labor racketeering 
were discussed. 

Holleman said he “did not pro- 
pose to defend the closed shop” 
but “he’d talk all night in favor 
of a union shop.” 

He agreed strikes were “often 
not sound economics. But if man- 
agement insists on regarding 
all labor questions strictly from 
the dollars and cents standpoint 
of economics, it will misunder- 


stand labor's position and do 
itself great harm. Labor is not the 
most sophisticated group in 


America and and its members do 
not sit down with a sharp pencil 
to decide what to do. Pride 
causes more strikes in America 
than pay,” he said. 

Of racketeering, he said “The 





Wilson Files on Gas Firms 


@ August state unemployment 

decreased to 184,500 from Ju- 
ly’s 195,500 but is still well over 
August 1957's 130,600. 


@ Dist. Judge Jack Roberts or- 

dered forfeiture of the char- 
ter of the Walker-Texas Invest- 
ment Co., Houston, a small loan 
company whose officers refused to 
turn over their records for inspec- 
tion. 


@ Houston School Board gently 
eased out business manager 
H. L. Mills as of Sept., 1960. 


e Some 1500 delegates are ex- 

pected for the Texas AFL- 
CIO convention and a dozen con- 
ventions preceding it at Houston 
Oct. 15-23. 


@ Austin Radio Co. announced 
an independent station with 
both AM and FM transmission. 


” Atty. Gen. Will Wilson filed 

the second anti-trust suit of 
his administration. It was against 
three El Paso gasoline refiners al- 
leging an agreement to fix tank 
wagon prices at an artificially 
high level. The defendants are 
Standard Oil of Texas, Texas Co., 
and El] Paso Natural Gas Products 
Co. 


e Dallas police chief Carl Hans- 

son banned downtown pep 
rallies preceding the SMU-Notre 
Dame and Texas-Oklahoma games 
there. 


@_ Houston contractors called 

for an end to the carpenters’ 
strike in Houston, arguing their 
offer of a 17.5-cent per hour in- 
crease followed by 12.5 cents later 
is “a fair offer.” 


e Dallas’s slum clearance pro- 
gram has been extended a 
year by the federal authorities. 





people who complain loudest 
about the power of labor are the 
very ones who want us to get 
rid of Jimmy Hoffa, something 
we do not have the power to do. 
We have expelled him. Under the 
laws, we can do no more. Hoffa is 
society’s responsibility, too, and 
as yet, our laws haven't been able 
to cope with the situation he has 
created. But as for organized 
labor and its power, we have 
done all we have the power to do 
to Hoffa.” 

Holleman was asked in some 
detail about the structure of 
union organizations and_ the 
practice of featherbedding. “A 
congressional investigating com- 
mittee concluded the charge of 
featherbedding was not sub- 
stantiated by the facts,” he said. 

Holleman said he hoped society 
would someday set up machinery 
to arbitrate strikes and make 
them unnecessary. He said efforts 
to get a law passed in the Texas 
legislature “just establishing a 
board of conciliation have never 


gotten out of committee.” He 
added that labor had “recom- 
mended to the legislature the 


Taft-Hartley Act, word for word 
and comma for comma, and have 
not been able to get it out of 
committee.” 

After the question and answer 
period was over, Holleman was 
detained for 30 minutes by stu- 
dents crowding around with fur- 
ther questions. L.G. 
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a Gov. Daniel lauded the free 
press and said Texa 

papers and newspapermen “have 

consistently shown recogniti 


the great obligations and responsi 
bilities which go with fre 
the press.” 


@ By a 13-6 test vote it be 

apparent the student em- 
bly at the University of Tex 
approve a resolution that er 
vices patronized by the ent 
body should be open to the entire 
student body,” including 


@ C. O. Hagan of McA Nas 
found not guilty of r- 

ing to defraud the state 

erans’ land scandal 


& Nine men who lost their 


when strikers retur! 
work at Lone Star Stee 
cordance with an arbit 


agreement have sued Lone Star 
for $50,000 each, maintaini: 
lation of oral contracts 


@ FTC had complained ainst 

Stewart & Stevenson Servi- 
ces, Inc., Houston, on a charge of 
restraint of trade in the le of 
diesel engine replacement 


e A football rally at Texarkana 

turned into a riot racial 
aspects. Police reported tha 
dents attacked cars of Negroes 
and whites. A newsman present 
told AP that a crowd of about 150 
students were ripping radio aer- 
ials and mirrors off aut mostly 
of Negroes, and smashing ca 
dows. He said six or seven cars of 
Negroes, and two of white per- 
sons, had been attacked 


7 Dr. Liston Pope, dean of the 
Yale Divinity School, said at 
a meeting of the Austin Commis- 
sion for Human Relatior at- 
tended by about 350, that “the 
Southern moderate” can insist on 
free discussion of the race prob- 
lem, defend the importance of the 
public school system, and insist 
on obeying laws. The ergy are 
the strongest group of moderates 
he said, but a clergyma! KNOWS 
it is wrong to get his people fight 
ing with each other 
church and often lifetime friend- 
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In union, there is strength 
The fable of the I 
Oxen illustrates t les 
forcibly. As long as the three 
Oxen stayed together, the 
Lion dared not attack. But 
‘the king of beasts’ sowed 
dissension and jealousy amon 
his adversaries, and they 
separated. It was then easy 
for the Lion to attack and 
destroy them one | 2 


n and the - 


s0n Very 


The Lion and the Oxen 


In Sun Life, also, there is strength. 
When you become a policyholder of this 
great international company, you become one of 

a group of farsighted men and women — the holders of 

two million policies and group certificates in 25 countries — 
who protect their families and themselves against an uncertain 
future through the medium of life insurance. 


MARTIN ELFANT 
Heusten, Texas 201 Century Building 
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ships by an issue he inflames.” 


@ Dallas School Board Presi- 

dent Edwin L. Rippy said in- 
tegration is inevitable because 
Americans are opposed to “long- 
time oppression of a minority 
race.’ He added “this tragic prob- 
lem is, however, being handled 
very poorly on a judicial level.” 
The Dallas school district, now 
under a federal court order to in- 
tegrate, has filed suits in state 
courts to determine legality of 
state laws forbidding funds for in- 
tegrated schools. 
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'BARBER SHOP TALK 


TEXARKANA 
‘They got so many laws now, 
you're bound to break some of 'em 
They got laws on everything, but 
that don't mean they're all obey- 
ed. Like those 118 fish we caught 


the other day. Mixed limit’'s 
twenty-five, but we didn't stop 
fishin’ when we got it. Lot of 


people sell rabbits, and squirrels, 
too, but I never did. I know one 
fella here paid five dollars for 
eight squirfels. There’s a lot of 





Jim Presley 





whether it’s against 
You can't keep 
way, now 


money in it 
the law or not 
rom breakin’ it some 
and then.” 

The wiry, suntanned man sat on 
the bench and relaxed by telling 
the others in the barber shop 
about his last fishing trip and 
where to catch the bass and white 
perch. He had just been shaved, 


and he looked fresh and com- 
fortable 

Only one of the barber chairs 
was occupied, and the barber 


attended silently to his customer, 
bending slightly at the knees to 
even up the sides with the scis- 
sors. The other barber leaned back 
on another bench, enjoying a 
break and the kidding and yarn 
session with the two men who sat 
near him 

“All this rain’'s been messin’ up 
the fishin’,” the barber said. “It 
got so last week where they had 
trouble qualifyin’ at the rodeo, it 
rained so much. It's all right if 
you can keep out of the rain, but 
vou can't do any good when it's 
comin’ down.” 


“They had some trouble gettin’ 
the pick-up man. sstickin’ close 
enough to the riders at the rodeo 
didn't they? A man can sure get 
hurt if there ain't somebody 
around when he gets ready to get 
off. Some of those horses are 
mean,” the other seated man said. 
He was red-headed with a red 
face, but the nose was redder than 
everything else, except his hair 

“Yeah, you sure got to watch 
some of those brones,” said the 
barber 


“Horses can sure foo] you some- 
times,” the redheaded man in the 
striped overalls said, leaning back 
on the bench. “Back when I was 
a kid, there was a nigger had a 
wild horse hadn* been rode. I 
wanted to ride ‘im and even made 
a offer for ‘im, but the nigger 


said, ‘Nawsuh, that hoss’ll kill 
you. And he wouldn't sell ‘im 
either 


“Well, me and another kid kept 
pesterin’ ‘im ‘bout the horse, and 
he kep’ sayin’ no, so we decided 
to ride ‘im anyway. We got the 
horse hemmed up in a fence cor- 
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ner and got a rope on ‘im. Then 
we put a bridle on ‘im and sad- 
dled up. Then I got on ‘im, and 
he didn't do a thing 


“WHEN, about that time, whs-s-t, 

he took off like a bolt of light- 
nin’ and he started buckin’ and I 
didn't stay long. But then my 
buddy got on ‘im and he rode ‘im 
awhile, and then I got back on 
Well, we kept at ‘im until we had 
‘im just about wore out 


“It was Saturday evenin’ then, 
and we got the idee we'd just ride 


bronc all the way to the dance and | 
back. And do you know? That 
dad-blamed thing bucked all the 
way. I was walking along behind 
and when that horse started pitch- 
in’ you could see daylight be- 
tween my buddy and that horse 
I'm not lyin’ either, because it was | 
a bright moonlight night and ev- 
erytime he pitched it'd loosen the 
girt’ a little more. That horse was 
really gettin’ up in the air 


“Well, we rode ‘im to the dance, 
tied ‘im up and finally come back 
and turned ‘im loose with the rest 
of the nigger’s stock so he never 
did know we had rode ‘im 


‘The next week me and my 
buddy went to see the nigger 
about buying the bronc, but it did- 
n't do any good. ‘I ain't gonna sell 
you that crazy hoss and get you 
killed,” he said. ‘That hoss is 
mighty mean and he ain't never 
been rode. I ain't gonna risk it.’ 


“Well, we kept at ‘im to sell, but 
he never would. We never did let 
‘im know we'd already broke the 
horse, either,’’ the red-faced man 


concluded 
“He probably wouldn't'a be- 
lieved you, anyway,” the sitting 


barber said. 


HE RED-FACED MAN glanced 

at his watch and got up from 
the bench. He reached to the hat- 
rack nailed on the wall and got 
his cap. 


“Well, I got to be makin’ 
tracks,” he said. He slung the cap 
on and sauntered out the door. 


“See you later, Red,” the barber 
waved at him. 

Red studied the sun-brightened 
sidewalk and the row of cars 
parked in front. Then he turned 
back to the barber. 

“I'll tell you, I can take you 
where you can get bow-coos of 
bass and white perch. Jus’ git a 
good bunch of minnows and a 
good stout pole, and you can drag 
‘em in till your arms’ tired. You 
just gotta know where to go,” he 
said. 

He looked back at the working 
barber and directed his informa- 
tion at the customer there, and he 
described another recent fishing 
trip. It was a warm afternoon, the 
soothing kind one often has in 
East Texas toward the end of the 
season when summer reluctantly 
gives way to bracier weather. The 
man kept talking; he did not seem 
to feel like getting in his truck 
and going back to work. 

“You just gotta know where to 
go,” he repeated. As he turned 
back to the sitting barber, he saw 
that the man had fallen asleep on 
the bench, his head propped up 
haphazardly by an arm. He 
skipped his eyes back to the oc- 
cupied chair and then to the street 
outside. 

“Well, I got to git back to work,” 
he said as he stretched. 
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that horse to a dance, it must've 
been about six or seven miles 
from there. So we led that horse 
around the back way of the pas- | 
ture, ‘cause we didn't want the | 
nigger to see us, and slipped that 
brone outa there 

‘We took turns ridin’ that wild] 


| 
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The Blessing of the Shrimp Fleet at Port Isabel 


A Close-up of the Ceremonal Site and Certain Decorations on Board a Trawler 





Don’t Skid in Texas 


(Franklin Jones of Marshall 
is one of the most distin- 
guished trial lawyers in East 
Texas. Here he gives his point 
of view on the fact that in 
Texas a jury is not permitted 
to know when the damages it 
is asked to award an injured 
party are to be paid, not by 
the possibly impoverished de- 
fendant in the courtroom, but 
by an insurance company 
which has insured the defend- 
ant.—Ed.) 


MARSHALL 

Few travelers along the Texas- 
Louisiana border pause to con- 
sider the poles of juristic philoso- 
phy on either side of the state 
line. Not long since the writer and 
a young Athenian by the name of 
Kugle followed the Observer edi- 
tor some four miles south on a 
muddy road that was split half in 
two by the border between these 
states. Even the erratic, if not an- 
tic driving of our trail breaker 
could not shut out contemplation 
of the consequences that would 
hang on the circumstance of 
whether Ruthless Ronnie should 
run a victim down on the Louis- 
iana or Texas side of the road. 
Fortunately there were none to 
contest our motorist’s right to 
both sides of the road, out of the 
middle. But let us surmise 


The insurance company that has 
undertaken to hold the motorist 
free from harm within certain 
limits may be sued alone for in- 
juries occurring in Louisiana. or 
may be sued with the offending 
motorist. This is the sensible ap- 
proach, from which the injured 
promptly receives the protection 
the motorist has provided for him. 
Nor can the insurance companies 
in such instances give the victim 
the runaround by defending on 
some policy breach by the motor- 
ist. Had our friend in his idealistic 
reverie chased an approaching car 
into the ditch on the side of the 
Pelican State, the offended owner 
could have hailed the insurance 
carrier into court, in Texas or 
Louisiana, for an accounting. 
There would have been no mask- 
ing behind the individual appeal 
of the driver. 


But let the action move toward 
the west instead of the east side 
of the road, and the same insur- 
ance company that insured the 
same driver against the same ac- 
cident would find a protective 
coat of judicial concealment 





thrown around it. In Texas the in- 
jured person could not sue the 
company that had collected pre- 
miums in consideration of paying 
loss to him. First, he would have 
to sue the individual, and after 
the delay of a year or so in going 
to final judgement against the mo- 
torist, perhaps he would find out 
that the insurance company was 
then ready to urge a policy de- 
fense in the suit brought against 
it. Maybe the insured did not give 
it prompt notice of the claim or 
in some other manner failed to 
comply with the Handover Clause 
(the one the agent holds his hand 
over while the applicant signs 
just below it). 


E MUST COME BACK to the 
suit against the motorist to 

see the greatest mockery of truth 
in the Texas courts. The poor fel- 
low will find that his policy has 
placed complete control of any 


Franklin Jones 


claim against him in the hands of 
the insurance company. He can’t 
even force a settlement of the 
claim within the policy limits, no 
matter how just he believes it to 
be, and the least assertion of con- 
trol over the litigation will sub- 
ject him to some policy defense. 
He comes to court to stand be- 
tween the insurance company and 
the claimant, notwithstanding the 
fact he has paid for protection. He 
must often play the role of one 
unable to pay any judgment ren- 
dered and listen to an insurance 
lawyer that he did not select or 
hire make heated appeals to a 
jury not to put a hand into his 
pockets and give his money to the 
claimant. The decent policy holder 
frequently is nauseated by such 
deceit. 








The greatest injustice from this 
judicial hanky-panky flows to- 
ward the luckless claimant. Every 
obstacle imaginable is placed in 
the way of his presenting the true 
fact—that his action is directed ul- 
timately against an _ insurance 
company. He knows it, the policy 
holder knows it, the judge knows 
it, and with our Financial Respon- 
sibility Act most of the public 
know or surmise it. Yet the jury 
alone must be deceived on the 
subject. The insuror may not be 
made a party, and even in a case 
against a common motor carrier, 
where the law requires the filing 
of a bond or policy before issu- 





ance or a permit, the lie must be 
acted out and the jury deceived. 
This is one instance where the 
presumption that all men know 
the law is denied; so great is the 
contempt of the courts for the jury 
system, they have refused to ap- 
ply it. 

To the uninitiated, the charade 
presented by a jury trial against a 
motorist with the insurance com- 
pany coming close enough to 
gather the apples, but remaining 
far enough away not to be hit by 
the sticks, is unbelievable. Many 
have watched the foolishness of 
Groucho Marx when he selects a 
secret word for his program 
which when used by a contestant 
brings down a stuffed duck and a 
hundred dollar bill. Well, in the 
scientific administration of justice 
in Texas, the mention of the magic 
word, “insurance,” causes more 
clamor than even old Groucho can 
generate with his tomfoolery. The 
attorneys for the insurance com- 
pany rise with a smile of self-con- 
fidence and ask that the jury be 
withdrawn so that they may move 
for a mistrial. Counsel for the 
claimant sees all his efforts at 
preparations on the way down the 
drain as a timid trial judge, trem- 
bling at the prospect of a reversal, 
fearfully grants the motion. Why? 
Because someone has in the pres- 
ence of the jury dared to speak 
the truth! It is the one instance 
where a modern Pontius Pilate 
would not have to inquire in be- 
wilderment “What is the truth?” 
He knows but with the majesty 
of the law behind him forces all 
concerned to act out a deliberate 
lie before the fact finders. 


HE ONLY FOUNDATION for 
this practice is a mistrust of 
the jury system by the courts. 
Some jurists are frank enough to 
admit this in private, and an oc- 
casional bold soul so states pub- 
licly. The legalistic justification 
is the fact, “judicially known,” 


that jurors will award higher ver-: 


dicts against insurance companies 
than against individuals. Although 
the judicial knowledge has been 
given the lie in at least two cases, 
where on separate trials a higher 
verdict was awarded without the 
mention of insurance than with it, 
our courts persist in their libel of 
trial by jury. 

Will the legislature relieve the 
people of the corrosive effect of 
having to constantly act out a lie 
in—of all places—the trial of a 
jury case? 
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Abilene Is to ‘Label’ 


Rather Than to Censor 


q The Abilene city commission 

has given. preliminary ap- 
proval to a plan empowering a 
city censor board to “label but not 
censor” motion picture films. If 
formally passed, the ordinance 
will permit the censor board to re- 
view films and assign each a label 
such as “children’s,” “family,” or 
“adult.” 


© Houston Psychiatrist Benja- 

min Sher said Diana Humph- 
ries, who killed her brother be- 
cause her life was “humdrum,” ac- 
tually has had a much more var- 
ied and exciting life than most 
youngsters. After examining the 
16 year old girl, Dr. Sher said she 
was “very cooperative” and her 
emotional state was “rather ade- 
quate.” 


gq The Texas Corinthian Yacht 
club took on an international 
this week when yachts and 
the world 


air 
crews from all over 





gathered in Houston to compete 
for trophies. 











gq The FCC indicted two shrimp 
trawler captain on charges of 


using obscene and vulgar lan- 
guage on the short-wave radios 
that connect the shrimp fleets. 


Said the FCC, “We acknowledge 
that sailors are among the more 
proficient users of profanity, but 
confine it to the boat deck and 
keep it off the airwaves.” 


Hollywood has moved in on 

Brackettville, where John 
Wayne is spending $8 million to 
produce “Alamo,” using a recon- 
structed Alamo made of about 
1,000,000 adobe bricks by laborers 
on the Happy Shahan ranch near 
the town. At least 2000 extras will 
be used in the film’s battle scenes. 


q Amarillo News - Globe _ sur- 

veyed the “cultural patterns” 
of West Texas State College at 
Canyon and came up with these 
items: 


Dean of Women Ruth Cross 
caid: “There's real democracy here. 
If there’s a city.slicker, he’s an 








HULA HOOP 
BURLESQUE 


AUSTIN 

Ernest Joiner, editor of the 
Ralls Banner, let fly with what 
everybody thinks but few say 
about the hula hoop craze. He 
wrote in his column, “It Sez 
Here”: 

“Now that the Crystal Thea- 
tre is conducting a city-wide 
hula hoop contest, there’s no 
use printing a letter from a 
reader advocating same. Funny 
abuut those hoops. These inex- 
pensive little plastic rings are 
all that stand between whole- 
some exercise and being 
thrown in the tank for lewd 
- and indecent behavior. If that 
strikes you as an _ irrational 
statement, line up all the little 
girls with the big girls, and all 
the little boys with the big 
boys, and have them make 
with the hula hoop. Then re- 
move the hoops from all of 
them and ask them to go 
through the same _ swivel- 
hipped peregrinations, bumps, 
and grinds! There isn’t a 2 a.m. 
burlesque barn in America 
with enough nerve to stage 








such an event!” 








individual, not representative of 
our school group. We've an air of 


conformity here 


College President James Cor- 
nette: “Culture used to be quota- 
tions from Shakespeare or from 
foreign languages. Many times it 
was just  boorishness. Today's 
youths take college in their stride; 
they understand culture as having 
the correct basic evaluation of 
things ... a knowledge of the right 
thing at the right time.” 


A teacher said 90 percent of the 
youths come from homes where 
the sociable drink is non-existent, 
so drinking is no student problem. 
Of 790 girls in the college last 
year, 199 were married. 


q Sports Illustrated quoted a 

Houston newspaperman: “I 
think one reason for the Univer- 
sity of Houston's golf success is a 
rather light academic program. 
The entrance requirements, if 
there are any, are low, and ath- 
letes who have been scholastic 
failures in Southwest Conference 
schools never seem to have much 
trouble in making grades at UH.” 
The president of UH, Dr. Clanton 
Williams, fired off a collect wire 
saying this was “untrue.” He said 
that during the last year 900 stu- 
dents not in good standing else- 
where were denied admission to 
UH and said he had never heard 
of “any request for academic ex- 
ceptions for any athlete.” 





olons Said Conservative 


J Preston Weatherred, Dallas 
lobbyist, figures, in a memor- 
andum, that the legislature is still 
conservative. In the House, he 
says, there are 78 conservatives, 21 
moderates, 44 liberals, and 7 un- 
certains. In the Senate there are 22 
conservatives, three moderates 
(Bob Baker, Houston; Culp Krue- 
ger, El Campo; Ray Roberts, Mc- 
Kinney), and six liberals (Henry 
Gonzalez, San Antonio; Charles 
Harring, Austin: Hubert Hudson, 
Brownsville; William T. Moore, 
Bryan; Andy Rogers, Childress; 
Doyle Willis, Fort Worth). Con- 
servatives and moderates will be 
firm against an income tax cf any 
kind but may not hold in support 
of a general sales tax, he says. 


Texas “has been derelict,” 

says Texas Businessman, in 
paying for higher education. “To 
avoid taxes, UT, A&M, and Tech 
have been meat-axed for 10 years 
or more.” 


Union expenditures in Texas, 

reports the Houston Post from 
Washington, totaled $34,978, ac- 
cording to House clerk’s records. 
Of this at least $13,750 was spent 
in behalf of Yarborough’s cam- 
paign. (See Obs. Sept. 26.) 


/ Gov. Price Daniel at Houston 
told Texas Citrus and Vegeta- 
ble Growers and Shippers “a 
headlong rush toward centraliza- 
tion of power in the federal gov- 
ernment” must be avoided. 


v 


J Rep. Lou Dugas, Jr., Orange, 
will introduce in the 1959 leg- 





Oklahoma University Scores 
With Spanish American Book 


THOMAS GAGE’S TRAVELS IN 
THE NEW WORLD, N. E. S. 
Thompson, Ed., University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1958, 379 pp. 
($5.) 


fascinating work. It 
combines the outstanding merits 
of a_ publication which first 
issued from the press in 1648, as 
The English-American, with the 
inspired editing of a distinguished 
scholar who today is a renowned 
authority on the regions and the 
peoples which concern Thomas 
Gage in the early seventeenth 
century. Then, too, the University 
of Oklahoma Press does a splen- 
did job of presenting the work of 
two students—one an observant 
seventeenth century clergyman 
who lived among those about 
whom he writes; the other an au- 
thoritative twentieth century 
archaeologist who has lived a- 
‘mong the descendents of those 
known by the former and who 
has made a career of the scien- 
tific study of their culture. 

The editor, now retired, was 
long associated with the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, D.C. 
Ilis chief works have dealt with 
the Maya civilization of Mexico 
and Central America. His Rise 
and Fall of Maya Civilization 
was published by the University 
of Oklahoma Press in 1954. His 
“Editor’s Introduction” to the 
present volume runs some 35 
pages, and is an excellent his- 
torical essay on Thomas Gage 
and his times. 

The author, Thomas Gage, came 
from an old and distinguished 
English family. During the first 
part of his career he was a 
Dominican friar. Between 1625 
and 1637 he lived in Guatemala 
and Mexico. Later he renounced 
his former faith, vilified and be- 
trayed his former colleagues, and 
became a puritan preacher. He 
is not a pretty person—avaricious, 
unprincipled, a scoundrel. Withal, 


This a 





he is a most observant eye-wit- 
ness, a meticulous recorder, and a 
fluent and expressive writer. 
Spanish America in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries 
was closed to others than Span- 
iards and citizens of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Thomas Gage was 
the first foreigner to give account 
of the state of things there. He 
enlisted in Spain in a Dominican 
contingent for the Philippines; 
changed his mind while the 
group had a breathing spell in 
Mexico; escaped, cross-country, to 
Guatemala; served there as a 
priest; escaped and, again cross- 
country, reached Panama and 
thence to Spain and England. 
His trials and tribulations, his 
deceits and his avarice, as well as 
his adventures, form a_ grand 
story. Better still is the way he 
tells of the people—Indians, 
blackamoors, mestizos, Spaniards 


(creoles, peninsulars)—and their 
ways, their rivalries, their van- 
ities, their sorrows. From this 


distance one can forgive Gage 
his sins and his contributions to 
the “black legend,” for he has 
written an account that has com- 
pelling interest and unquestion- 
able value. 

While I appreciated the editor's 
good sense in deleting from the 
text some of Gage’s absurd opin- 
ions and accusations, I would 
have liked to have had _ those 
preserved in this edition (in an 
Appendix, maybe) in Thompson’s 
admirably conservative moder- 
nization of Gage’s wording. 

This book should appeal to a 
wide range of readers. It combines 
features that can appeal to both 
those with a scholarly interest in 
history and to those who, with- 
out academic purpose, enjoy a 
well-written historical account. 
Further, this is high adventure— 
rivaling good fiction in what 
could be used as an escape from 
reality. 

GEORGE SANCHEZ 





islature a_ constitutional 
ment to divert as much as $3 
lion a year from the pe 
school fund to the current 
school operation 

/ Lynn Landrum, in t 

. News, printed respor 
proposal that public sct 
dents be segregated by 
tegration by race is effected 


J Law Dean Abner 

Baylor University fav 
ition of absentee voting 
been the crux of the elect 
dals in Webb and Montgon 
counties. “I am convinced t 
percent of the vote fraud 





Political Intelligence 





involves the absentee bal h 
said. Its abolition would disfran- 
chise “not more than one per 

of the voters,” he added 


Jf Houston Post chided 
Hale-Aikin committe. 

ommendation the state reject fed 

eral aid for school lunch and voca- 

tional education programs beca 

it would impose “severe hardship 

on many school districts 

News said the question is whether 

we want “completely natior 

education.” 


As of Aug. 1958, Joe Belden’s 

poll says, 57 percent of Texans 
approved of Eisenhower's 
president, 28 percent disapp! 
He gained nine points since 


J GOP candidate for governor 
Edwin S. Mayer said the I 
ocratic Party in Texas “works 
from the top down,” citing Gov 
Price Daniel's statement at the 
governor’s conference for Johnson 
for President. AP had a feature 
on Roy Whittenburg, Sen. Yarbor- 
ough’s November opponent 
candidate T. E. Kennerly opened 
his campaign for Congre from 
Houston on a states’ right t 

form. 


nA 


Secretary of State Steakley 
refused to certify W. C 
Wright as an independent 
date against James Kazen for 49th 
district judge in Lared 
grounds Wright hi 
father in the Democratic primary 
Wright argued he voted fo! 
father only as a moral 
and said he was not a Ds 
“Not tenable,” said Steakl 


voted 


J The suburban Oak 
bune endorsed Br 
against Barefoot Sanders f 
las congressman, opposi 


as “a liberal in conservative 


thing.’ 


Kinch reported in the 
Star-Telegram on the govern- 
s conference: “Strangely, no one 
Daniel of Texas men- 
Senate Majority Leader 
when asked about pros- 

the top place on the 
1960) ticket. Several 
itherners reported support in 
* states for Senator Kennedy 
f Massachusetts.” 


Sam 


Gov 

eda 
JNHSoNn 
pects for 


Democrats’ 


L£1Cir 


» 

A reader sent the Observer 

, an ad from the Richmond, 
California, Independent warning 


Californians that “the Dallas trag- 
edy can happen here.” The trag- 
€ the right to work law, now 
proposed in California. Wages in 
Dallas are compared with higher 
wages in Alameda County, “and 
the cost of living is higher in Dal- 
las,” the labor-paid ad against 
right-to-work says. 


Sen. Dorsey Hardeman, San 

Angelo, has drawn up a mem- 
randum against the annual ses- 
ions, $7,500-a-year pay for legis- 
constitutional amendment 
to be voted on Nov. 4. He said an- 
nual sessions are not necessary 
“expenses of office” to be au- 
thorized by the amendment might 
get out of hand. 


Vv 


lators 


and 


Rep. Wright Patman, Texar- 
kana, has had reproduced and 
franked out the Observer’s Aug. 
29 report from Washington on the 
Johnson-Patman Act for small 
business investment funds. 


V 


House Speaker Waggoner 

Carr says he _ has 80 votes 
pledged to his re-election and 
knows he has the race -won. Rep. 
John Crosthwait, Dallas, said he 
will introduce a change in House 
rules next session to prohibit a 
speaker from succeeding himself. 


Rep. B. H. Dewey, Bryan, is 

considering a bill to provide 
for the election of state party 
committee memters in the pri- 
mary. 


The Corpus Christi Caller ed- 

itorially admonished conserv- 
atives to be content with “a .500 
batting average” after the recent 
court decision in Houston certify- 
ing Miron Love as the Democratic 
nominee for criminal district 
judgeship. Stating that the Ap- 
peals Court was only reiterating 
‘that the law on the = subject 
means what it says,” the Caller re- 
conservatives they had 
come out all right in the ousting 
of senatorial caucus nominees by 
the SDEC. 











LEGALS 





TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

Notice is hereby given that Rob- 
ert J. McClain, doing busin« un- 
der the firm name f Lewis 


iexX- 


Transfer & Storage, Kill 

as, on the f7th day of September 
1958, incorporated such firn 

out a change of the firm name 
LEWIS TRANSFER & STORAGE 


By Robert J. McClain 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
To any Sheriff or any Constable 
within the State of Texas— 

Greeting: 


You are hereby coinmanded to 
cause to be published, once, not 
less than ten days before the re- 
turn day thereof, exclusive of the 
date of publication, in a newspa- 
per printed in Travis County, 


Texas, the accompanying 





‘follow- 


of which the herein l 

ing is a true copy—(but if there 
be no newspaper so printed in said 
county, then that you cause the 
said citation to be posted for at 
least TEN days before the return 


term thereof as required by law) 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
The State of Texas 


To all persons interested in the 
estate of Lolla Gordon, Deceased. 


No. 19,611, County Court, Travis 
County, Texas. Gladys Go:don 
Warren, Administratrix in the 


above numbered and entitled es- 
tate, filed on the 24th day of Sep- 
tember, 1958 her verified account 
for final settlement of said estate 
\and requests that said estate be 
| settled and closed, and said appli- 
cant be discharged from her trust. 


Said application will be heard 
and acted on by said Court at 10 
|o’clock A.M. on the first Monday 
|}mext after the expiration of ten 
|days from date of publication of 
| this citation, the same being the 
| 20th day of October, 1958, at the 


|County Courthouse in Austin, 
Texas. 
All persons interested in said 


j}estate are hereby cited to appear 
before said Honorable Court at 
isaid above mentioned time and 
|place by filing a written answer 
contesting such application should 
they desire to do so. 


The officer executing this writ 
shall promptly serve the same ac- 
cording to requirements of law, 
and the mandates hereof, and 
make due return as the law di- 
rects. 


Given under my hand and the 
seal of said court at office in Aus- 
tin, Texas, this the 24th day of 
September, A.D. 1958. 

EMILIE LIMBERG, 
Clerk of the County Court, 
Travis County, Texas, 
By M. EPHRAIM, Deputy 
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Tourney Through G Di erent Country 


‘Arden McNab, a Texas school;did not, but he grudgingly con-| The address was by Dr. Stephen | in bed. Vivian was really angry|driving through all those states 


teacher, first became known 


of pressures on her as a Houston 
teacher in the Observer Nov. 22 
1957. Recently she made a trip 
through the South with Vivian | 
Ayers, a Negro in her church 
who was taking her children to 
South Carolina to visit her par- 
She says of the article she 
has written for the Observer 
“The trip was not danzerous 
though often uncomfortable. In 
this different country through 
which we journeyed, I found more 
men of good will than _ potential 
members of a volatile mob. But I 
encountered for the first time a 
people who live constantly 
guilty consciences and with fear: 


ents 


with 


a people held prisoner by thei 
own passiveness."—Ed.) 

We left Houston under a round 
moon through the scent of gar- 
denias and by evening entered 
Louisiana. Our first stop was at 
Kinder for gas. The restrooms 
were “For White Only.” I asked) 


Vivian what she did about this 
“Well, you ask at the gas station 
before you get gas, whether they 
have a restroom or not,” she said 

Our second stop was outside 
Baton Rouge at the farm of Goldie 
Jane Allen, a relative of Vivian's 
We had coffee, sandwiches, and a 
rest among the mulberry trees. I 
met Goldie’s sister, her brother, 
and the children. 

At Baton Rouge we had our} 
first view of the wide, muddy 
Mississippi River 


Mississippi. At a drive-in out-— 
side Biloxi I honked the horn un- | 
til a man came out. He stiffened 
his jaw and asked “What do you) 
want?” I told him we wanted 
curb service. He said “I can't | 
serve you” and turned and went 
back in. . 

Beyond Biloxi, Vivian parked | 
about a hundred yards down the | 
highway from a cafe, and I walked 
back to get food to take out for! 
all of us. I asked for shrimp and 
was told “all out!’ They I tried | 
for oysters. The man sitting next 
to me said, “I'll bet you're from 
Texas.” I said, “Yes, and it's sure 
hard to get anything to eat. We 
van't even get curb service be- 
cause my friend is a Negro.” 

He looked very grave and 
started to tell me in a low voice 
how dangerous it was in Georgia 
and Alabama. He said that in 
Montgomery in 1956 he had seen| 
three Negroes lynched. He cau- 
tioned me not to try to go any- 
where with Vivian. More than 
likely I'd be ridden out of town 
on a rail. He said that now was 
especially bad because of the elec- 
tion next Tuesday. “Today they 
integrated the buses in New Or- 
leans,” he concluded 


' 

When I was ready to go he car- 
ried the plates of food out to the 
car for me and wished us both a 
good trip. “Take care of that 
pretty hair!”, he called after me 
He was from Kentucky. 

At a filling station outside Mo- 
bile the white attendant, a very 
nice young man, told us where to 
find a beach and a motel at Fair- 


hope | 


Fairhope, Alabama, At the Mag- 
nolia Beach motel I went in alone 
and asked for a single room. The 
owner looked at me suspiciously 
and told me they were all gone 


But when I asked him if there | 


was another place close by, he 
asked his wife if there were any 


rooms, and she said there were | 


two. When I went out to the car 
to get my luggage he didn’t offer 
to help me. As I signed, I said I 
was dead tired from driving all 
the way from Houston. He puck- 
ered his mouth and asked, “Are 
those people from here?” I told 
him no. Starting for my room, I 
asked if he had a boy. He said he 





to 
our readers through her account | 


| except 


| building 


sented to carry my bag 


Vivian and the children went 
to the beach, took a swim, and | 
slept in the car parked on the 


sand. I was tired too sleep there, 
principle or no principle 

After the alarming stories I had 
heard from the salesman in Biloxi 
and my own two encounters with 
disagreeable men, I had difficulty 


falling asleep. Fantastic images 
paraded through my mind: I saw 
the door yanked open by hooded 


Klansmen arrested on 
some charge, and jailed. I thought 
about the people of Germany after 


myself 


J. Wright, president of Fisk Uni- by this time. I said “Forget the like a ghost, with no place to eat 


versity. He said if the graduates 
would answer three questions 
they would know their future. 
The questions were: “Which two 
or three important things do I 
want from life?” “What am I 


| willing to give to get them?” “Can 


I gamble and be adventurous, or 
will I demand a certified check 
before every move?" “A few years 
from now most of you will be 
part of the crowd, the mediocrity 


|of the world.” He finished, “Make 


no small plans.” 
After the exercises, Vivian and 


| I went up to meet Dr. Wright and 


librarian wanted my 


World War II, when they were 
questioned about the Gestaro, the 
concentration camps, the indigni- | 
thes 

Finally, still wakeful, I got up 


and took my 
of my purse and carefully tore it 
up in small bits and disposed of 
it. As I realized it 
wasn't the fatigue of driving that 


I fell asleep, 


troubled me. It was my first at- 
tack of Southern fear 

At a filling station in Talla- 
hassee, Florida, a man walked out 


and scowled. He didn’t say any- 
thing. He just stood there. Vivian 


Arden Macnab 


said she didn’t want gas. 
grunted and went back in. 
This side of Quitmore, Georgia, 
we pulled over under a shade tree 
and Vivian's son Tex and I went 








ito a little house by the roadside 


and asked for water. The Negro} 
| it there. I said I liked it but was 


| glad to get back to the States for 


woman invited us in and her hus- 
band talked to us while she made 
us a big jug of icewater. 
laughed a lot and said she knew 
what it was to travel on a hot day 
with no stores open. She said she 
and her family worked every day 
Sundays and when 
rained, hoeing cotton and taking 
care of tobacco and beans. 

At Waycross, Georgia, we saw 
a Negro man driving a new car 
pick up a white hitchhiker 

In Glen Harbor, Georgia, 
stopped to clean up at a whites’ 
cafe that had a restroom. One 
white woman and several chil- 
dren were 
named Jim chained in back of the 
We went up too, 
Vivian gave Jim some peanuts. 
The old white man who owned 


we 


N.A.A.C.P. card out} 


President Turner. Several people 
came to shake my hand, and the 
autograph, 
as Vivian had told her I was a 
writer. The librarian remembered 


my article in The Texas Ob- 
server. Vivian sold a copy of her 
book, Hawk, an abstract and 


poetic allegory on personal free- 
dom, to Dr. Wright. 
Chester, South Carolina. No one 


| said a word while Vivian and I 
| walked from the car to the porch 
where her father and Smitty were 
sitting, but Mr. Ayers was watch- 


He | ¢ 
Vivian said she had just missed 
|him at the blacksmith shop. She 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ing us steadily. After greeting her 
father, Vivian introduced him to 
me as he got up. 

I shook his hand and said, “How 
o you do. It’s a hot day.” 

“Yes, it is,” he replied. 


told him I had some slides from 
Alaska to show. 
Mr. Ayers asked me how I liked 


She | fresh vegetables. 


“Yes,” he said, “It’s a great 
thing to be an American. I'm a 
Negro and have to put up with 
lots of injustices, but I'm a loyal 


it | American.” 


“I know that,” I replied, “and 
it takes a lot of courage to be that 
way.” 

He said, 
country.” 

I replied, “America will remain 
a great country if some changes 
come about.” 

He said, “I’m an old man, and I 


“America is a great 


watching a monkey | just want to live out my life like I 


am.” He gestured to include his 


and | Porch. “And I don’t want any help 


from anyone.” 
Smitty broke up the conversa- 


the monkey had the big broad | tion with a well timed remark, 


look of a plain goo 


him. He was very friendly and 


; told us proudly that he was born 


eight miles from there. He asked 
me where I was from, and I told 
/him Oklahoma and this was my 
\first trip South. He said we'd see 
a pretty town at Statesboro. He 


jtold us “Good luck!” when we 
' left. 


That night we saw a large round 
pink moon through the pines. 
| Eight miles from Statesboro, a 
|'white Chevrolet sales manager 
|from West Palm Beach, Florida, 
| fixed a flat tire for us. He was 
|most friendly and said “It never 
‘hurts a person to be kind or do 
a good deed.” When he finished, 
| Vivian gave him a copy of her 
} book and autographed it. He gave 
\her his fountain pen. 
| At Statesboro, Georgia, I met 
| Vivian's sister and the _ sister's 
| husband Smitty. We had a won- 
| derful dinner of fried chicken and 
| dressing, green beans and squash. 
|They seemed glad to meet me. 
Smitty, who had been drinking all 
day, returned about 12:00 p.m. 
| with a buddy, and nothing would 
do but that I come out, beat and 
in my pajamas, to join them in a 
drink. We had a lively corversa- 
tion; it was 1:30 before Vivian and 
I got to bed 

At 6:30 the next morning we 
got up and started for Orange- 
burg, North Carolina, where 


Vivian's little brother was grad- 
uating from North Carolina State. 








d man about | and Vivian and I left. 


I was lying on the bed at Viv- 
ian’s aunt's house. The family had 
gone to the hospital to visit an 
uncle who had pleurisy. The aunt 
had been reluctant to have me 
stay, objecting that the house 
wasn't clean and so on. The eve- 
ning felt cool, and looking out at 
the trees and listening to the cars 
pass on the highway I should 
have been relaxed but wasn’t. Six 
months before and twenty miles 
away a group of Indians had re- 
fused to be bullied and had turned 
the hooded Klan into so many 
sheets flapping in the wind. 
Where was the Klan tonight? 

When Vivian and her aunt re- 
turned at 8:00 p.m., they wanted 
me to get up and go over to show 
my slides at her father's house. 
I was reluctant, suggesting that 
maybe we should just go to sleep 
and show the slides tomorrow. 
She said we might not be there 
tomorrow and we must show the 
slides before her father went to 
bed. I was hungry, and the aunt 
gave me cold chicken to eat. I 
could feel the strain. They kept 
hurrying me. 

Smitty drove up with two of 
the boys just as we were leaving. 
They didn't want to come in. They 
didn’t want to go over and see 
slides. Vivian kept insisting until 
she almost became angry. 

When we got to her father’s 
house, the kids had gone to a 
show and Mr. Ayers was already 





Slides” but she still 
showing them. The children re- 
turned from the show; Smitty and 


} 


insisted on/|or sleep? 


I pulled up to a filling station 
to call the ¥.W.C.A. Vivian was 


the boys came in; the father got} in the back of the car where she 


up and entered without speaking; 
and Vivian's aunt and mother sat 
down. They seemed to like the 
slides 


in spite of the “problem” | puckered and asked, 


had been sleeping. I walked up 
to the fat, middle-aged owner to 
ask to use his telephone. He 
“Are you 


which was a tangible reality by | going to move that car?” I said, 


this time. 

After I finished, they all told 
me how much they enjoyed the 
slides. Vivian remarked, “We 
should get a couple of hours sleep 
and then take off." I moaned and 
said, “Are you crazy? We can't 
possibly drive the shape we're in.” 


When we got to the car Viv- 
ian said, “Arden, I've got a prob- 
lem. Boots at the hospital got all 
upset when he heard you were 
white. He started talking about 
the Klan coming, bloodhounds and 
a fiery cross, and how he had to 
think about his children and his 
job. He was afraid of the night. 
That got everyone else upset. He 
said ‘You all will just go home 
and write about this too.’"” 

I said, “Well, Vivian, let’s go 
then. I'd rather not stay. We can 
get a motel at Columbus.” 

We stopped at her aunt's and 
picked up my bags. The aunt 
seemed surprised but relieved 
that we were going. She became 
jolly and said we should be care- 
ful and should pull over and 
sleep if we got too tired. I thanked 
her. We returned to the father’s 
house and Vivian went in to tell 
her parents goodbye. 


Just before we left, Boots’s 19- 
year-old son Robert came to the 
car. It was his mother who had 
announced to Boots, “I knew she 
was white the minute she opened 
her mouth.” He was embarrassed 
and said very little except that 
he had been glad to meet me. I 
told him to tell his mother that I 
understood and the last thing I 
wanted was to cause trouble. Viv- 
ian and I were smooth and smil- 
ing all the time. 

At last we drove off and Vivian 
started sobbing. We drove several 
miles before we realized we didn’t 
know what highway we were on, 
Gidn’t have a map, and were al- 
most out of gas. Fortunately we 
found an open station at 11:30 p.m. 
and got gas and a map. Columbus 
was about fifty miles ahead. I 
drove like an aching automaton, 
not even caring when the rain 
started and sheets of white fog 
blew in front of the windshield. 

We reached Columbus about 
1:00 a.m. and called the Negro 
Y.W.C.A., where the woman had 
just one little room left with a 
single bed. We took it. She was 
most helpful, never asked a ques- 
tion about me. She managed to 
find a rollaway bed for Vivian 
which she put in the hall. 


Columbus, South Carolina. As 
we drove down the street, a little 
boy ran after the car shouting, 
“niggah, niggah!” 

Tuesday night in Statesboro, 
Georgia, we met two Negro school 
teachers who were attractive and 
full of fun. We sat around joking 
and talking until about 1:00 a.m. 
At one point, Anne, who was 
sharp and vivacious, jumped up 
and said, “I have two eyes, two 
great big feet, and more than 
enough of this.” She patted her 
behind. “And sometimes I say, 
what's the matter with me? It'll 
drive you crazy if you think about 
it, but I don’t think about it.” 

Sarah Mildred, Vivian's sister 
who goes to Columbia University 
every summer, said in effect that 
she would wait for the change but 
wouldn't stick her neck out. 

New Orleans. By the time we 
reached New Orleans after an all 
day and all night drive, I had 
reached the level that passeth all 
understanding. Can you imagine 


“She's going to move it.” “Why, 
she’s just sitting there. She ain't 
going to move it,” he said. I turned 
eround and said, “Skip it, friend, 
st.p it.” 

At another station Vivian called 
the Y and arranged for a room. 
Driving to the Y she told me she 
hadn't mentioned to them that 


|she was Negro, but she thought 





the Y's here were integrated. At 
the Y we told the woman at the 
desk we had just called. She 
asked us to have a seat and went 
to confer with a couple of other 
women. After a minute she re- 
turned to where we sat and said 
to Vivian in a magnolia-sweet 
voice, “Honey, are you colored?” 

Vivian said, “What?” 

The woman repeated the ques- 
tion. “Are you a Negro?” 

Vivian answered, “Partly.” 

“Well, Honey,” said ole Sugar- 
Voice, “We can't give you a room 
here. It’s for white only.” 

Vivian said the Y's in Houston 
were integrated. 

“This isn't Houston,” said the 
woman. “But we're working on 
it.” 

“But not hard enough,” replied 
Vivian. 

Vivian went to the car. While I 
registered at the desk the woman 
told me she was sorry. I said, “I'm 
sorry too, because it’s embarrass- 
ing. I'm a Christian woman, and 
it hurts me.” 

She said, “There's nothing I can 
do.” 

I said, “Yes, there’s something 
we can all do. It’s my responsi- 
bility and yours. A woman once 
asked me whose responsibility the 
atom bomb was, and I said, 
‘Mine.’ ” 

She blinked her eyes and didn’t 
answer. 

Upstairs I told a Negro maid 
that the woman downstairs said 
they were working on it. She 
said, “Don’t you believe it. She 
hates our guts and makes life hell 
for us. Not very long ago an In- 
dian girl, who was very dark, 
registered and got a room. She 
could speak very little English, 
but did understand. The house 
mother said, ‘That nigger up there 
claims she’s an Indian. Who does 
she think she’s fooling?’ Event- 
ually she tossed the girl out. Of 
course the girl was Indian and 
sued her.” The maid concluded, 
“Why, when they have the city- 
wide meetings to make plans for 
the Y's, the two Negro represen- 
tatives sit at a table alone.” 


Vivian slept that night in a 
third-rate Negro hotel. Just be- 
fore we left New Orleans she 
bought a greeting card. On the 
front was a picture of a man 
looking mournfully out from 
under dripping tar and feathers. 
On the inside the message read, 
“Things Are Never As Black As 
They Seem.” She added the fol- 
lowing postscript to her Uncle 
Boots, “Wishing you a swift re- 
covery. Vivian and Arden.” 


Back in Houston I was sick of © 


the complacent stares, the sly 
grins; of not having a place to 
sleep because my companion was 
a Negro; of not being allowed to 
enter restaurants; of not being 
allowed to visit places of interest. 
In short I was sick of existing for 
one week under conditions to 
which Negroes must submit all 
their lives. 
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